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Idiomaticity is central to linguistic theory. Despite the pervasiveness of idioms in language, 
pedagogical articles in professional journals have yet to pay attention to the benefits of idiom 
instruction in the second language (SL) classroom. Addressing this concern, this article reports the 
results of an exploratory qualitative research study conducted with sixteen SL university instructors 
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The set ofpossible meanings of any given word is the 
set ofpossible feelings , images, ideas, concepts, 
thoughts, and inferences that a person might produce 
when that word is heard andprocessed. 

—Glucksberg and Danks (1975, p. 50) 


Introduction 

For nearly a decade, there has been a change in emphasis in the professional preparation of (both 
accredited and experienced) second language (SL) teachers. Nearly all departments of second and 
foreign languages have been allocating more funds to teacher preparation, and even more to 
professional development and action research (i.e., research concerning one’s own beliefs and 
assumptions about teaching, including students’ learning). This change in emphasis within the 
organization of language teacher education programs has been so great that many departments 
now vigorously search for second language acquisition (SLA) specialists and applied linguists to 
spearhead the change in emphasis from teacher learning and teacher knowledge to action 
research (AUwright, 2003, 2006; Bailey & Nunan, 1996; Freeman & Richards, 1996; Woods, 
1996). A quick glance at the MT A Job Ust alone will attest to this new emphasis. Frequendy, SLA 
specialists are called upon to teach knowledge about language (KAL) courses; that is, courses in 
such things as Teaching Methodology, SLA Theory and Practice, SL Reading and Writing, 
Curriculum Program and Design, and Multimedia-Based Technology Learning. Despite this 
situation, however, few studies have investigated teachers’ KAL and even fewer have shown 
KAL instruction to inform teachers’ practices effectively (Andrews, 1997; Borg, 1998, 1999; 
Johnson, 1996; Morris, 1999; Pennington & Richards, 1997). In the area of SL idiomaticity, 
action research per se is nonexistent, although SL idiomaticity is an area of significant linguistic 
and cultural inquiry. 

This study addresses this gap. It was anchored in the belief that idioms can and should be taught 
in the beginning phases of language instruction. Accordingly, it mapped out the underlying beliefs 
and assumptions of SL university instructors (i.e., teaching assistants, pre- and in-service teachers, 
professional specialists, and lecturers) and Language Program Directors (LPDs) regarding the 
place of idioms in the academic language curriculum. A further aim of this study was to 
document the professional training that university instructors in language-teacher education 
programs receive regarding SL idiomaticity. It was predicted that the findings would show that 
both university instructors and LPDs have very specific beliefs and assumptions about how best 
to teach idioms and assess their students’ knowledge of SL idiomaticity. It was thought that their 
personal theories and knowledge bases shape how they organize, plan, and develop frameworks 
for thinking about and analyzing idiomatic input. 

It is hoped that the findings presented here will move the SLA profession toward additional 
action research on teachers’ KAL concerning idiom comprehension and use. Furthermore, it is 
hoped that curriculum developers, authors, and publishers of first- and second-year language 
textbooks in particular will come to realize that the learning of idioms, supported by significant 
linguistic and cultural context (as opposed to idioms’ mere cosmetic placement in these books), is 
a sound pedagogical practice that merits increased scholarly attention. 
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The Study 

Research Questions and Objectives 

This study investigated the personal beliefs of SL university instructors and LPDs about the 
nature of idiom understanding (i.e., the process of comprehending and interpreting idioms) in 
second languages, and the importance of teaching idioms to SL learners. It sought to examine 
teachers’ knowledge of SL idiomaticity and of the dynamics of idiom instruction both from the 
emic (insiders’) and the etic (the researcher’s external) perspectives. To cite Johnson (1992), “[A] 
high-quality analysis, whether quantitative, qualitative, or both, is one that (1) identifies important 
variables, issues, or themes; (2) discovers how these pattern and interrelate in the bounded 
system; (3) explains how these interrelationships influence the phenomena under study; and (4) 
offers fresh new insights” (p. 90). These were precisely the specific aims of this study. The 
following research questions guided this study: 

1. Do SL teachers have private theories and knowledge bases regarding matters of 
idiomaticity (e.g., their role in teaching idioms, the students’ role in learning idioms, the 
techniques used in idiom instruction)? 

2. Are idioms treated systematically in the SL classroom and across the academic 
language curriculum? 

3. Do LPDs include aspects of idiomaticity in the training and professional development 
of their SL teachers? 

4. On what theoretical constructs do LPDs and SL teachers base their idiom-learning 
practices? In other words, what approaches, techniques, and/or (reference) materials 
are used toward developing students’ knowledge of idiomaticity? 

5. What knowledge and skills must LPDs and SL teachers have in order to promote 
idiomaticity effectively in the SL classroom? 


Data Collection and Analysis 

The data consists of qualitative case studies of 16 SL university instructors and 2 LPDs. Data was 
first collected using a survey (18 participants), and then a series of semi-structured interviews (3 
participants). The aim of the Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey was to ascertain to what extent 
SL university instructors and LPDs in general value the inclusion of idioms in their language 
curricula, their predisposition toward students’ idiom acquisition in the language classroom, and 
the kinds of idioms they think should be taught in class (plus rationales and methods for such 
teaching). As Johnson (1992) states, “Surveys, then, can be particularly useful for capturing the 
essence of trends and are useful for planning” (p. 128) because they can “tackle questions dealing 
with representativeness” (Fetterman, 1989, p. 65). 

The aim of the Post-Survey Semi-Structured Interviews was to gain more insight into the teaching 
practices used to develop SL students idiomatic competence —that is, the ability to understand and 
use idioms appropriately and accurately in a variety of sociocultural contexts, in a manner similar 
to that of native speakers, and with the least amount of mental effort. A further goal of the 
follow-up interviews was to determine the kinds of professional training and feedback SL 
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university instructors receive with regard to reorganizing their own KAL and conceptions of SL 
idiomaticity. In the words of Fetterman (1989), “The interview is the ethnographer’s most 
important data gathering technique. Interviews explain and put into larger context what the 
ethnographer sees and experiences” (p. 47), and “Ethnographers use interviews to help classify 
and organize an individual’s perception of reality” (p. 50). If Fetterman is correct in his line of 
reasoning that the “perception of reality is more important than so-called objective reality in 
shaping behavior” (p. 72), then the insights (i.e., “perceptions of realities”) obtained from this 
study could significantly shape future research and idiom pedagogy. 

Data from both surveys and interviews (audiotaped and transcribed) was classified according to 
general emerging themes and then analyzed inductively for consistency regarding goals that are 
common among seasoned and less-seasoned SL teachers (Davis, 1995; Seidman, 1991; Stake, 
1995). General emerging themes from the follow-up interviews were also used to triangulate and 
supplement understanding of the issues at hand. According to Fetterman (1989), “Triangulation 
is basic in ethnographic research. It is at the heart of ethnographic validity, testing one source of 
information against another to strip away alternative explanations and prove a hypothesis” (p. 89) 
and, furthermore, that “Triangulation works with any topic, in any setting, and on any level... the 
trick is to compare comparable items and levels during analysis” (p. 90). 


The Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey 

Following a brief pilot test of survey question clarity, relevance, length, and format, a total of 137 
surveys were recently distributed to the Departments of English, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, Russian, and Bulgarian at a large university in the Southwest (United States of America) 
after obtaining the necessary permission from each department’s chair. (See Appendix A for the 
complete questionnaire.) The surveys were distributed to first-, second-, and third-year ESL and 
SL university instructors, who were asked to provide their best answers based on their best 
judgment and accumulated language-teaching experience. Respondents were given approximately 
two weeks to complete and return the survey. In addition, all respondents were assured that they 
would remain anonymous and that any information provided in the survey would be used for 
data collection purposes only. A total of 18 surveys were returned (a 13.13% response rate). 

Survey Participant Profile 

The respondents were 17 SL university instructors pursuing master’s and doctoral degrees in 
English, ESL, and second and foreign languages at a large university in the Southwest (United 
States of America) and one professor of Russian and SLA. Of these, 39% (7) were male and 61% 
(11) were female. Thirty-three percent (6 participants) of the graduate students surveyed were 
working toward their M.A. degree, while 61.11% (11) were pursuing their doctoral degree. 
Participants’ ages ranged from 20 to over 41 years: the majority (89% or 16 participants) were 
between 26 and 40 and only one person (5.55%) was between 20 and 25 years and another 
person (5.55%) was over 41 years. 

Regarding their teaching experience (Question 3), 27.77% (5) reported presently teaching 
Spanish. An equal number of participants taught French, German, and English/ESL (16.66% or 
3 participants in each language group). Only 11.11% (2) taught Russian. The remaining two 
respondents taught Italian and Bulgarian. Combined, they reported having an average of 6.86 
years’ teaching experience (103 years in all) with the seven languages considered in this study: 
Spanish, French, German, English/ESL, Italian, Russian, and Bulgarian (Question 4). Twenty- 
eight percent (5 participants) were unwilling to be interviewed. The majority (72.22% or 13 
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participants), however, indicated their willingness to be interviewed by the researcher on matters 
of SL idiomaticity (Question 13). Seventeen percent (3 participants) were unwilling to be 
observed in their classrooms, while 77.77% (14) were willing and only 5.55% (1) were unsure 
(Question 14). Table 1 presents a comprehensive profile of the eighteen respondents whose 
surveys were analyzed for general emerging themes. 


Table 1 


Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey Profile 


Respondents 


Male: 7 (38.88%) 

Female: 11 (61.11%) 

Age Classification 


20-25 yrs: 1 (5.55%) 

31-40 yrs: 8 (44.44%) 

26-30 yrs: 8 (44.44%) 

41 plus yrs: 1 (5.55%) 

Languages 


German: 3 (16.66%) 

English/ESL: 3 (16.66%) Bulgarian: 1 (5.55%) 

French: 3 (16.66%) 

Russian: 2 (11.11%) 

Spanish: 5 (27.77%) 

Italian: 1 (5.55%) 

Total Years of Teaching: 

103 yrs or 6.86 yrs average 

Willing to Be Interviewed: 

Yes: 13 (72.22%) No: 5 (27.77%) 

Willing to Be Observed: 

Yes: 14 (77.77%) No: 3 (16.66%) Maybe: 1 (5.55%) 

Academic Rank 


M.A. Students: 6 (33.33%) 

Ph.D. Students: 11 (61.11%) Professors: 1 (5.55%) 


Given the quantity of data provided by the Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey , only a general 
overview of response types will be given in the section that follows. For purposes of 
representation, general comments of the group as a whole will be presented first before the 
individual responses of three participants are scrutinized in more depth in the Post-Survey Semi- 
Structured Interviews section. 

Survey Responses 

Idiom comprehension difficulties prompted a minority of survey respondents to argue against the 
methodological teaching of idioms in beginning and intermediate language classes. Despite the 
pervasiveness of idioms, however, few idioms have a one-to-one lexical match across languages. 
(For humorous incidences of idiom translation blunders, see Smillie, 1996; see also Muller- 
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Schwefe, 1972, and Ricks, 1996.) As a result, without systematic idiom training, SL learners will 
translate the individual words of an L2 idiom into their respective LI, only to discover that the 
literal meaning cannot be entertained seriously. Nevertheless, one English instructor observed 
that “Idioms aren’t necessary for daily communication! When a co-conversationalist uses an 
unknown idiom, a [sic] L2 learner can always ask for clarification (except when reading, I 
suppose). So, it’s more important to teach basic vocabulary and grammar first.” Similarly, a 
Spanish instructor noted that “[Idioms] are important, but not as important as using other 
grammatically correct structures.” 

With the exception of one German instructor, who displayed a neutral attitude toward teaching 
idioms in beginning and intermediate language classes (“I don’t regard them as much less or 
more important than most other aspects of the language.”), the remaining 15 (83.33%) 
respondents welcomed the teaching and learning of idioms in the SL classroom. One German 
instructor noted, “If they are an inherent part of speech, then it is important for someone to 
learn them in order to adapt to the culture.” A Russian instructor observed that “I think it is very 
important to teach idioms to learners because native speakers use them a lot in their speech 
which may constitute a break of communication when learners are in contact with native 
speakers. It is also important to teach idioms in context.” Similarly, one ESL instructor 
commented that “[Idioms] may provide cultural competence prior to active understanding,” 
while another stressed that “[Idioms] give students a greater sense of accomplishment to be able 
to use them fluendy.” 

While some respondents noted the important role idioms play in everyday speech, others pointed 
out the frequent use of idioms by native speakers. Still others focused on the benefits that can be 
derived from learning idioms, including discourse enhancement (“I think teaching idioms can be 
justified because they add a degree of sophistication and color to one’s discourse.”) and 
development of strategic and cultural competence. 

On a scale of 1 (lowest) to 5 (highest) in Question 7, participants’ ratings of the importance of 
students acquiring idioms in the SL classroom ranged from a low of 2 (11.11% or 2 respondents) 
to a high of 5 (27.77% or 5 respondents). The majority of respondents, however, rated idioms 
between a 3 (27.77% or 5 respondents) and a 4 (33.33% or 6 respondents). The overall mean 
score was 3.77. The rationales behind their ratings are represented by the following quotes: 

5- since one must learn both informal/formal and cultural aspects of language, 
teaching idioms is essential. It is part and parcel of a language system unique to 
each cultural group. To deny a language learner idioms is to not fully teach 
language. 

5- because native speakers use them all the time. They are a common aspect of 

communication. 

4- because native speakers use idioms on a constant basis—L2 learners must at least 
understand the nature of these conversations to frilly participate... and 
understanding before production—hence 4. 

3- because they are an important part of language usage. Furthermore they 
frequently are fun and important/reflect something of the “flavor” of a language 
and its people. 
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2- I think where students are most apt to need them (real-life outside the classroom) 
is a richer source of input and meaning of idioms. 

Regarding the kinds of idioms that should be taught in the SL classroom (Question 8), responses 
ranged from “I really don’t know. I guess that would depend on whether or not they appear in 
actual conversation frequently.” to “All kinds—to give students the exposure.” The majority of 
respondents, however, indicated that they would teach the idioms most frequently used in a given 
target language. Consider the following representative comments: 

Idioms used in everyday speech. Some idioms not used in everyday speech 
may be fun to teach or may demonstrate something unique about the 
language, but when focus is communicative competence, then they need to 
be commonly used. 

Teach those most commonly used either in speech or writing. I guess I use 
frequency of occurrence as the yardstick. 

The teacher should introduce idioms that occur frequently but which are not 
encountered in the course materials. Idioms the students may encounter in 
other materials may require teacher explanation. 

I would try to choose high frequency idioms if one could come up with a 
data base for most commonly used idioms. 

Respondents were less forthcoming and less sure, however, with respect to other reasons behind 
their selection of idioms to teach. Take, for example, the following answers: 

It depends (for me) on the teaching situation and needs of the students. In 
an academic composition or reading course, literacy idioms are probably 
important. My (former) high school students often brought in questions 
about slang expressions. 

It depends on the students and what they want to learn. 

As for the role teachers need to play with regard to idiom instruction (Question 9), respondents’ 
answers were grounded in well-accepted pedagogical practices and theoretical constructs about 
the development of SL idiomatic competence. Many of them saw the teacher’s role as a 
“facilitator,” “motivator,” and “communicator”: 

Teachers should both explicitly teach them and use them in class when 
interacting with students—this should be covered with in-depth and 
contextual information. 

The teacher should introduce the concept and begin the acquisition process 
and encourage students to look out for idioms to bring to class for 
discussion. 

Idioms are not easy to teach in isolation. Therefore, the teacher’s role is to 
introduce them in context so as to present students with the clear function 
of idioms. The teacher should also point out the importance of idioms when 
communication takes place between learners and native speakers. 
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Other respondents were concerned that the teaching of idioms had not yet been adequately 
addressed by their LPDs and felt unsure about how to proceed methodologically: 

I am not sure. I would really have to do some serious research and give it 
more thought than I am prepared to do right now. 

I really don’t know. I guess that would depend on whether or not [idioms] 
appear in actual conversation frequently. 

I don’t know! I’ve never done one [a teaching unit on idioms]. 

The final three open-ended survey questions (Questions 10, 11, and 12) in Part Two yielded 
responses that merit further scrutiny. Table 2 summarizes the most notable of these responses, 
categorized by four aspects of KAL and idiomaticity. 


Table 2 

Responses to Questions 10, 11, and 12 


AREAS OF KAL AND IDIOMATICITY 


Teaching and learning idioms in context. 


Contextualized examples within students’ schema. Using the dictionary and texts. I always use 
the gesture if one goes with the idiom. Students like this. 

Sometimes comparing to an idiom in their 1 st language is useful if they are somewhat similar. 
Examine context closely—what place does the idiom have in the fuller picture. Examine 
content words in an idiom and what they might represent. 

I do like to hypothesize the historical and/or semantic origins of the meaning of particular 
idioms. Personally I find it easier to remember the “what,” if I have a “why” to associate it with. 

I would ask the students to each ask 3 NSs [native speakers] and to then report back to the class 
with examples from the NSs. 

Perhaps a version of Celce-Murcia’s contextual analysis, where students investigate by asking 
native/proficient speakers of the target language their own definition of target idioms (or 
situations in which they can be appropriately used). 

Those related to normal everyday activities that appear in daily conversation. It will give 
students a sense of belonging to a culture. The students appreciate the fact that they have “a 
way to sound more native” rather than all book work. This way idiom instruction becomes less 
“lab” and more “real life.” 
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Empowering students to become responsible for their own idiomatic learning. 


I would present a few examples of idioms and then ask students to collect some idioms they 
can find in daily life. I would make an idiom list in class and then work on contextualizing them 
within the course. 

I would focus on specific situations that could be acted out, e.g., apologies, asking for favors, 
greetings, etc. 

Guess at meanings in groups. 

I would simply tell them to try to explore the meanings and connotations of individual words. 


Enhancing idiom instruction with authentic audio, video, and print materials. 


Books with illustrations as it will help them to remember. Drawing idioms “out of a hat” and 
then students would role play and think of a situation as to when it will be used. Teaching it by 
coupling with similar idioms found in their 1 st language. 

Idioms should be taught in context through pictures and stories. Cartoons and comics are great 
for idiomatic expressions... a communicative approach with students, brainstorming in groups 
as to meaning. 

Write down and ask about idioms s/he hears but can’t make sense of. Practice using them. 

I’m very visually inclined, so I would use a lot of visual aids, video, pictures, etc. as part of my 
teaching objectives. For instance, by presenting authentic audio or video materials and get 
students to understand the deep meaning in context. 

I would choose the appropriate approach, technique and materials on the basis of my students’ 
level of the language and the available sources. The more variety of the above is presented, the 
better to accommodate students’ individual differences and learning styles. 


Curriculum Articulation 

I think idioms are much better taught when integrated in other content. 

Idioms need to be constandy incorporated throughout the course, otherwise it’s an unnatural 
use of language. 


Respondents clearly believe that SL students learn idioms best if they acquire idiomatic 
knowledge both inside and outside the classroom. According to the respondents, an idiom 
activity is most productive when it is couched in situations that mirror real-life contexts. Such 
activity suggested by participants included: (1) L1/L2 idiom comparison; (2) schema expansion 
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(i.e., accommodation, adaptation, modification); (3) etymological associations; (4) community- 
based learning; (5) idiom collection; (6) role-plays and mnemonic devices; and, finally, (7) audio-, 
video-, and print-media based learning. Participants also indicated that SL students learn best if 
they figure out idioms for themselves (individually or in groups) and feel a sense of ownership of 
the language they produce. Empowering students to become responsible for their own idiomatic 
learning, by enabling students to develop a sense of belonging to a culture and helping them to 
gain a sense of accomplishment when learning idioms, is a common theme underlying 
respondents’ notions of SL idiomaticity. 

Furthermore, respondents see the development of SL idiomatic competence as involving more 
than simply learning the “idiom code” (e.g., graphophonics, syntax, semantics, compositionality, 
etymology). It also involves the use of native speakers and authentic textual resources, especially 
when such resources are tailored to students’ individual language knowledge, abilities, and 
interests. 


Post-Survey Semi-Structured Interviews 

Participation in the follow-up semi-structured interviews was voluntary. Three participants (2 SL 
university instructors and 1 LPD), who agreed to an interview with the researcher, were randomly 
chosen from the pool of 13 respondents willing to be interviewed. This sample is equivalent to 
23% of the total population. Each of these three participants took part in a 60-minute interview 
session, which took place in the researcher’s office. All questions were given in English and all 
participants were asked the same questions. Each individual session consisted of the following 
procedures: 

1. Participant and researcher met at a mutually agreeable time in the researcher’s office. 

2. Researcher explained to participant the use of AIWA TP-M700 micro-cassette 
recorder and the operation of the microphone remote control. Recorder was equipped 
with an OLYMPUS XB60 microcassette for maximized recording (120 min @1.2 
cm/sec). 

3. Permission was sought from the participant to audiotape the session. All participants 
agreed to have their sessions audiotaped. 

4. Equipment was checked for possible malfunctioning, and adjustments were made 
where needed. 

5. At the end of the session the participant was thanked for his or her time and 
participation in this study. All recordings were then labeled for future identification and 
transcribed as a Word document for subsequent data analysis. 

Interview Participants 

Teresa, the LPD for German at a large university in the Southwest (United States of America), 
was supervising seven German instructors and taught two classes of varying content each 
semester. During the semester in which she was interviewed, she was teaching German 202 (4th 
semester) and German 313 (Advanced Composition). At the time of the interview, she was 
pursuing her doctoral degree in SLA at another university in the Southwest. 
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Lisa was teaching intermediate French courses while pursuing her M.A. in French at a large 
university in the Southwest. She hoped to be admitted upon graduation into the university’s 
Ph.D. Program in SLA. 

Theresa was in the Master’s program in English-language linguistics at the same university as 
Lisa and was teaching beginning and intermediate Italian courses. Before that, she had taught 
ESL to elementary school students and also taught fifth grade. Upon graduation, she planned to 
pursue an ESL teaching career overseas. 

Grace 1 was a professor of Russian and in charge of teacher preparation in Russian and Bulgarian 
at the same university as Lisa and Theresa. At the time of the interview, she was supervising six 
instructors and taught various SLA courses for the doctoral program. 

The following are some representative points of view from these participants. Their responses to 
selected survey questions precede their follow-up interview comments in order to round their 
personal beliefs and assumptions. All quotes and other identifying details are used here with 
participants’ explicit permission. 

Survey Responses of Interviewees 


Question 5: Idioms have been defined by researchers as formulaic speech, holophrases, 

prefabricated routines and patterns, lexical phrases, formulas, collocations 
and stock phrases, memorized sentences and lexicalized stems, and the like. 
How would you define idioms and why? 


Teresa: Idioms are patterned routine utterances that are specific to a language or region. These 
are usually not readily understood by learners of the language as word-for-word translation would 
not yield the appropriate meaning. 

Lisa: Phrases and expressions which are often culturally and linguistically specific to the 
language. 

Theresa: Phrases that have meaning other than the literal meaning. 

Grace: Idioms are in a sense grammaticalizations in that their meaning has become semantically 
fixed in specific collocations. I like this definition because it reflects both the development and 
current state of idioms. 


Question 6: Do you think it is important to teach idioms? Why or why not? 


Teresa: Yes! If a program’s objective is to learn or teach language so that learners can function in 
an appropriate sociolinguistic context, idioms must be taught. 


1 Due to some health concerns, Grace was unable to complete the interview. Nevertheless, her survey views 
reveal important insights meriting consideration. 
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Lisa: Absolutely! They are a colorful aspect of the language and are important not only for the 
understanding of the TL (target language) culture but also in the practical understanding of native 
speakers, newspapers, advertisements, etc. which make use of the phrases and expressions. 

Theresa: Yes! Conceptual fluency cannot be achieved without it—-without conceptual fluency 
one cannot be truly fluent in the language. 

Grace: Yes. Idioms are important not only for communicative function but also provide a 
window into the cultural mindset of native speakers. 


Question 7: On a scale of 1 to 5 (with 1 being the least important and 5 the most 

important), how would you rate the importance of students acquiring idioms 
in the second language classroom? Please explain your rating. 


Teresa: Rating of 3 because it would depend on the purpose and level of each course. If it 
were an advanced conversation course, I might select a rating between 4 and 5. In 101, it would 
be lower. 

Lisa: Rating of 4 because I feel that it adds color to language learning, while also adding to 
cultural understanding. I think it is crucial to learn idioms in order to fully appreciate the TL, 
because they are in all facets of TL life. I would obviously tailor the difficulty level of the 
idioms to the level of my students. 

Theresa: Rating of 5 because they are so important to understanding and communicating. 

Grace: Rating of 3 because I think it is important but there should not be an overemphasis 
since there is already a lot of memorization involved in language study. 


Question 8: Based on your pedagogical orientation and teaching experience, what 

kinds of idioms would you say should be taught and why? 


Teresa: Idioms that would tend to come up in casual conversation or in writing that would 
come up in newspapers, ads, etc. And again, it would depend on the course. 

Lisa: All kinds! I don’t think that there should be a limit to the kinds of idioms that are 
presented. If they incorporate slang, the teacher simply needs to alert students to the 
appropriate time and place for their use (i.e., not in formal writing or formal speech). 

Theresa: Idioms that go along with or might occur in the environment of a certain theme 
being taught. 

Grace: Only the most common in the beginning but both colloquial and more formal idioms. 
The latter are often called “turns of phrase.” Reason: Balance is what is required. 


Question 9: What do you think the role of the teacher should be with regard to idioms 

and why? 


Teresa: To introduce idioms that come up in course assignments, to provide idioms that come 
up in conversation, and to give “translations” when possible to idioms students want to learn. 
It would depend on the course. 
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Lisa: (Teacher as facilitator) Present, allow students to guess (inductive approach), then either 
explain formally or have students explain their definitions before presenting a translation. I 
would like to design a classroom activity or two dealing with idioms as well. 

Theresa: Constant supplier of authentic input—real idioms and contexts in which they are 
used. 

Grace: The teacher should help students understand the cultural and (if possible) linguistic 
meaning of idioms. Otherwise, they are memorizing something with no real meaning. 


Question 10: What do you think the role of the student should be with regard to idioms 

and why? 


Teresa: To learn idioms introduced by the teacher and to find out what idioms mean that they 
come in contact with and to learn idioms they want to learn (likely these will be in comparison 
with the learner’s native language). 

Lisa: (Student as active learner) The students should use their own background knowledge to 
figure out what the idioms mean (if the teacher presents them). I am having my students use 
the idioms in a project that they are developing, so in this case, the students’ role is to 
manipulate the idioms in a contextualized, communicative activity. I also would like to have the 
students go to the WEB or the library and locate idioms themselves. Teachers could have their 
students present the idioms to their peers. 

Theresa: They should be eager to learn them and use them because they are so important. 
Grace: They should learn them and try to incorporate them into their use of the language. 


Question 11: If it was your job to teach a unit on idioms, what approach, techniques, 

and materials would you use to help your students and why? 


Teresa: I would use a native speaker (as many as I could)!!! It would depend on the course! I 
nugnr seiecr some ana worx mem inro siruauons—conversauonai ana in wrmng—so mar 
students could use the idioms in situations they actually might come in contact some day. 
Interaction with native speakers (in conversation and/or writing—e-mail would also work) 
would serve as great feedback! 

Lisa: Approach: Communicative activities, TPR [Total Physical Response] and gestures, 
paraphrase, contextualization to facilitate guessing. Materials: Book of idioms, song or text 
(newspaper) which incorporates idioms (realia), flash cards, overheads, visual aids, audio 
rendition of the idioms. Why? Students should see idioms in authentic contexts to realize their 
importance in TL. 

Theresa: I would not just teach a unit— I would incorporate them into every theme or 
context/situation that I am teaching. 

Grace: I would try to use visual images as well as breaking the idiom down into its semantic 
and syntactic parts. Then get students to use them in real-life situations. 
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Question 12: How would you help your students “crack” the deep meaning of an opaque 

idiom and why? 


Teresa: I would first ask NSs [native speakers] and NNSs [non-native speakers] who have 
learned a lot of idioms to find out how the NSs felt the meaning could be “cracked” with 
NNSs to see how they succeeded (or didn’t) in learning opaque idioms. From there, activities 
would be planned. 

Lisa: If the deep meaning was linked to a culturally specific notion, I would prepare a pre- 
idiom activity (a la pre-listening) in which we would discuss the cultural phenomenon. If not 
specifically cultural (to the TL community in question), I guess I would attempt “contextualized 
presentation and paraphrasing” (as mentioned above). I would reserve direct translation for the 
worst-case scenario because I want students to take responsibility for their own learning. 

Theresa: Perhaps by relating it back to their LI—so that they can truly understand what the 
person wants to communicate. 

Grace: I would use whatever I could to help them, since it will probably require a variety of 
approaches. However, if an idiom is truly opaque, I might just leave them to simply memorize 
it. I feel embarrassed since I’ve never really thought about how I teach idioms before until I 
started talking to you! 

Upon closer scrutiny of their answers, it becomes apparent that both LPDs (Teresa and Grace) 
and university instructors (Lisa and Theresa) agree that including idioms in the SL curriculum is 
important. Their answers (especially Theresa’s and Lisa’s responses to Questions 5 and 6) are 
often remarkably similar. There are, however, some notable differences when rating the 
importance of students’ acquiring idioms in the SL classroom. Both LPDs gave the importance 
of idioms a 3 on a scale of 1 (lowest) to 5 (highest), whereas the two university instructors gave it 
ratings of 4 and 5. Another notable difference surrounds Question 8. While the two university 
instructors supported using a wide range of idiom types, both Teresa and Grace felt that a smaller 
variety of idioms should be taught, especially in the beginning phases of language instruction. In 
the post-survey interviews that followed with the first three interviewees here cited, the rationale 
behind their ratings and approaches to idiom instruction becomes clearer. Following Fetterman’s 
(1989) advice, in order to ensure an adequate representation of the respondent’s views, thick 
descriptions and verbatim quotations will be used in the remainder of this article instead of 
summaries. He states: 

Verbatim quotations are ... a sine qua non of ethnography. They are a permanent 
record of a person’s thoughts and feelings. Verbatim quotations convey the fear, 
anger, frustration, exhilaration, and joy of a human being, and contain surface and 
deep, embedded meanings about a person’s life.... Judicious use of such raw data in 
reports and ethnographies can provide the reader with sufficient data to determine 
whether the ethnographer’s interpretations and conclusions are warranted, (pp. 115- 
116) 

Interview Responses of Interviewees 

Interviewer: Are you aware that you rated idioms a 4 out of 5 on your survey? 

Lisa: I think I originally circled 3 because I thought about all of the grammar and vocabulary. 
But then I thought that I was falling prey to the idea that my students can’t handle them. I’d like 
to break out of this type of structured lesson plan. Then I rethought about it and there’s really no 
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excuse not to incorporate them. It’s part of the language. It’s just like teaching the subjunctive... 
it’s just like teaching the present tense. And it’s not a very complicated thing. There’s just really 
no excuse for not teaching it. 

Interviewer: I think that is very commendable on your part Lisa. Some survey respondents rated 
idioms a 2. They said that idioms are not important because you don’t need them to 
communicate. You can just use words in order to describe something instead of an idiom. How 
would you respond to their thinking? 

Lisa: I would almost like to do a manipulative thing on this person. I would want to bring in 
examples to this person, written, video, ... I would like the person to see these and explain to me 
what it brings to the language. I mean, sure you could communicate with the words, but I can 
communicate with my hands, too, ... and facial expressions. I think that idioms are on a level of 
proficiency. If you want your students to have a minimal level of proficiency, then don’t teach 
them these things. If you’re willing to put in the extra effort though, I think it does add to 
conversation. I think it is a step above. I find using other discourse strategies equally important, 
but I don’t see why you shouldn’t allow students to discover the language fully. 

Lisa’s colleague, Theresa, had similar thoughts on the subject. 

Interviewer: If you recall the survey, you rated idioms a 5 out of 5. Could you elaborate on this 
high rating? 

Theresa: I think it’s important because people use idioms constantly when they talk. You can 
learn all aspects of grammar, but real conversation, with real people, is different. Like, “I’m 
feeling blue.” If you don’t know these kinds of expressions, you just can’t be fluent in a language. 
It’s not enough. I do think you need to learn grammar first, maybe you can learn idioms at the 
same time. 

The responses of these two university instructors indicate their underlying belief regarding the 
importance of learning idioms in the SL classroom. Both Lisa and Theresa value the teaching of 
culture in the language classroom very highly and, furthermore, see the learning of idioms as a 
crucial step toward appreciating both the target language and the target culture. The interview 
with Theresa particularly revealed her underlying belief regarding the value of “real 
communication” in another language, the pragmatic dimension of such communication, and the 
place of grammar and discourse strategies in the overall language curriculum. 

Indeed, when asked the same question in the survey, participants responded in ways that 
enhanced the researcher’s understanding of their “perceptions of reality.” This rings particularly 
true when the reader considers the answers that interviewees gave to the questions concerning 
the subject of idiom importance and the need to teach idioms from day one: 

Interviewer: Do you think that we, as language professionals, should encourage our teachers and 
students to learn idioms from day one, as they walk in? 

Teresa: I don’t know if from day one. I think that might be a litde overwhelming. Especially 
because I think there are a lot of students who don’t know what an idiom is. They might not 
even know that any exist in English. That might be something that would need to be addressed 
first. 


Interviewer: How do you define an idiom? 
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Teresa: Some kind of phrase or a word used in a certain context that means something different 
than what the dictionary definition says. It might vary from region to region, or culture to culture 
with different dialects or whatever, but it doesn’t mean what a dictionary says. 

Interviewer: So, is there a cultural idiomatic variability from region to region and from culture to 
culture? 

Teresa: Well, some idioms are included in dictionaries, but yeah that’s not what it means, and a 
lot of times you need to understand the culture behind it to be able to understand what it means. 

Interviewer: Speaking of culture, one of the respondents in the survey, which shall remain 
anonymous, said that idioms are not necessarily important to know because you can express the 
same idea using regular words. Do you agree? 

Teresa: Not at all. Having lived in Germany, I guess it is true you can get around. The person 
who is speaking his second language can get around without that. But if you really want to 
understand what someone is saying... if they speak using idioms, you won’t. I think you miss out 
on a lot of what they are trying to say. I still remember Germans explaining things to me. 
Different idioms that I think are great, and still, when I teach them now, I think about when I 
learned them and it kind of makes me happy. 

Interviewer: Which idiom comes to your mind? 

Teresa: Durch die Blume sprechen —that is one of my favorite ones because in English... \pause\ I 
guess we would say it’s like “beating around the bush.” But “speaking through the flowers?” You 
know? And the people said that to me and I thought: “What does that mean?” After they 
explained it to me, I knew exactly what it was. We have a similar one in English so I could relate 
that. 

Interviewer: So, context enhances idiom learning? 

Teresa: Well, I think for context, a lot of the times, if it’s that obvious, then people can figure 
them out, but see for me “Durch die Blume sprechen” I had no idea. Then when they [the German 
family with whom she was staying] said it, they made sense \longpause\. And then it’s fun, because 
then I can use the idioms later too, and people think my German is pretty good. I think a lot of 
them [students] skip over it. Because we’ve had a hard time at the university. It’s probably the 
same everywhere. When people learn a new language and when they [students] start reading they 
want to understand word for word. We’ve been trying to move away from that. Even though 
there are different approaches, they need to know every word to go on. It drives me crazy [makes 
a hand movement to indicate herfrustration\. So now, they’ve gone to the other extreme, where if they 
don’t understand it, like if it is an idiomatic expression, they might skip over it. A lot of times, for 
pre-reading activities, if there are idioms, we’ll discuss them first or after. 

Interviewer: How do you explain idioms? Do you do the work? Do you let the students .... 
\intcmptcd\ 

Teresa: It depends. I’ll ask them what they think the idiom means. We’ll go through the words, 
we’ll talk about them. Sometimes we’ll look at the context of where it is. 


Interviewer: Do you feel that context is beneficial to idiom learning? 
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Teresa: I think context is extremely helpful. I also think that it sometimes requires more than 
just that. It may require explanations from different people. 

Like Lisa and Theresa, the two university instructors, Teresa also stressed the point that 
understanding the culture behind idioms is important. Her notion of cultural idiomatic variability 
(i.e., different micro-conventionalized denotations and connotations of words and phrases within 
different geographic regions and cultural groups) becomes central in her discussion of using 
idioms for everyday communication. Having lived in Germany for a long time, Teresa grounds 
her answer in her own experiences comprehending and using idioms with the very people who 
use them daily in intimate relationships (Bell, Buerkel-Rothfuss, & Gore, 1987; Hopper, Knapp, 
& Scott, 1981), in relationships of interpersonal solidarity in friends’ relational cultures (Bell & 
Healey, 1992), and in topic termination/transition sequences in conversation (Drew & Holt, 
1998) to mention some examples. Recounting her initial “struggle” to understand the meaning of 
the idiom “durch die Blume sprechen,” Teresa exposes not only her personal beliefs regarding 
the necessity of idioms for everyday communication, but she also reveals some of the 
shortcomings of the German language reading program (e.g., overreliance on graphophonics, 
heavy emphasis on translation and surface structure analysis, avoidance of idioms, and separation 
of idioms from communicative contexts) at her institution. She does so with a heightened degree 
of frustration, at which point both her posture and tone of voice change in a recognizable way. 
The spirit of her views is shared by the two language instructors, who both place importance on 
knowing idioms for pragmatic purposes. 


From the interview with Theresa, the Italian instructor: 

Interviewer: Would you suggest that idioms should be taught from Level 1 or after that level? 

Theresa: I think they should be taught all along. I teach them from the first semester. I teach 
several expressions every day. 

Interviewer: Speaking of teaching idioms in the classroom, how do you approach them on a 
regular basis? 

Theresa: Each day I have 2 or 3 “Expressions of the Day.” I put them into context. I also try to 
use idioms in situations that come up in class. The book teaches a few, but not enough. 

Interviewer: Let’s say I’m a publisher, and I charge you with the responsibility of writing a new 
textbook for Italian. Knowing that idioms are an important subject to you, how would you 
organize the teaching of idioms in the textbook? 

Theresa: I would prefer to do it thematically. Maybe, if each chapter was designed around a 
theme. Perhaps taking a train or going to the movies. Each chapter, I would have idioms that 
might come up. 

Interviewer: Do you think the use of images would be helpful to the students? 

Theresa: Yeah. Any kind of extra media that is added to the written is good. 


Interviewer: Whenever you taught idioms to your students, did they have problems with them? 
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Theresa: No, they seemed to enjoy them. Learning things they can use every day that are not in 
the text is fun for them. In fact, they use idioms the best whenever they have to do a skit. The 
problem is that they just don’t get enough. The most difficulty they have is using them in their 
writing. I have found that they need more linguistic competence rather than more vocabulary. 

Unlike Teresa, the German supervisor, Theresa appears to have no reservations teaching her 
students idioms on a daily basis, using context, thematic organization, imaging and media 
resources, role-plays, and the energy of her students as a guide. Upon closer examination of 
Theresa’s ways of teaching idioms in the SL classroom, it becomes clear that her views and 
teaching techniques are shared by her French colleague Lisa but not by Teresa. 


From the interview with Lisa, the French instructor: 

Interviewer: How do you incorporate idioms into your classroom? 

Lisa: I’ve been isolating them, which I don’t like, but I haven’t found many materials which 
create a dialogue and show the idioms in the dialogue. I don’t really have that, but lately I’ve just 
been writing them on the board at the beginning of class and I’ve asked the students to figure 
them out and try to comprehend whether it is cultural perhaps. We’re also doing a video in which 
they have to do a news broadcast, or a dating game, or talk show, and I’ve told them to use at 
least 1 proverb or idiom. I’ve given them at least 20 or 30, and it’s really interesting to see how 
they do. 

Interviewer: That’s very interesting stuff. I like the video idea especially. If I were to invite you 
into my department and ask you to give a workshop on idioms to returning language teachers 
and teaching assistants, do you have an idea about how you might structure it? Like a lesson plan? 

Lisa: Off the top of my head ... \pause\ since I haven’t really thought about this... \intense 
thinking Since I like the communicative approach and like to use my students a lot, I would 
probably have everyone sit in little groups and give them a theme or scenario like: “You friend 
just got into a new job and had this grueling interview process.” I would have to give them a 
scenario in which idioms were appropriate so I might have to tailor them a little bit. I’d ask them 
to come up with idioms to describe the situation and then we would discuss why the idiom works 
and try to determine what an idiom is. How do they see these applied to their own lives? Do they 
see them in conversations or in newspapers? Where do they find them, and do they find them 
important? I would then give them some picture and tell them the idiom in French and ask them 
to tell what it means by looking at the picture. At the end, I would probably ask them to write 
their own dialogues in which they incorporate them. And maybe I’d give them a list of resources 
that would help them incorporate them into their own classes. I think you can have the students 
do it, too. 

Interviewer: Very nice Lisa. I think you’re hired... \laughter\ You mentioned that you would try 
to define an idiom with your students. Can you elaborate a bit on that? What’s an idiom? 

Lisa: Well, to me, it’s either a phrasal expression or an entire sentence. You really should know 
them to understand a language. I think it’s incredible, the number of idioms that are used. They 
are used to punctuate a feeling or situation. They add to a language and make it colorful and 
humorous. 
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Interviewer: If you had to write a French textbook, and you wanted to incorporate idioms, how 
would you go about it? 

Lisa: I think as naturally as possible in an authentic text. I would search for texts that had them. I 
would put them in dialogues as authentically as possible. I’d throw them into a vocabulary 
section... possibly an activity or two where you would match an idiom to a scenario. 

Interviewer: How about the use of idioms? 

Lisa: Absolutely! 

Interviewer: Would you use that first, followed by the dialogue, or how would you do that? 

Lisa: I think I’d do variations. I think I’d get bored doing the same thing. I think I’d mix 
everything up. I think images are great. They will help the visually minded student. I think it’s 
exciting to see how the words are put together to mean something totally different than what 
they mean separately. 

Interviewer: That’s what makes an idiom an idiom. You can only see it as a whole in order to 
capture its meaning. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Lisa: In my Master’s exam, I said that it was really important to incorporate it into the tests as 
well. Because they need to realize it is part of the language and it is not something you can 
separate. 


From the interview with Teresa, the German Supervisor: 

Interviewer: Hypothetically speaking, if you had to write an article, or a chapter in a book, or do 
a mini- workshop on the pragmatic use of idioms, how would you structure the teaching of 
idioms? 

Teresa: That’s a really good question. I don’t really know. I never thought about that. I think I 
would have to read about what’s been said about teaching idioms and go from there. 

Interviewer: Do you think it is important for students to acquire idioms while studying a second 
language? 

Teresa: It depends if they’re planning on interacting. Okay, we know ideally that the student will 
go to the target country and will interact with the other speakers, but if they don’t, and a lot of 
them are in it to take their four semesters and be done, it’s not as important for them. I don’t 
think it is as important as it is for those who really want to integrate themselves into the target 
culture. I think that the higher the level is, the more important it is. 

From the responses given here, it is quite evident that all interviewees share the belief that 
teaching and learning idioms in the SL classroom deserves increased instructional attention. 
Connecting idioms to the everyday linguistic life and culture of their students seems to be a 
thread that runs through all of their responses. While Teresa appears to be uninterested in idiom 
instruction (especially in the beginning phases of language instruction), the two university 
instructors seem very confident in their approach to teaching idioms to their first- and second- 
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year students of French and Italian. Not only do they appear to have a knowledgeable approach 
to teaching idioms, but they also approach idioms in a fun and creative way by having their 
students create their own dialogues in which idioms taught could be incorporated. As Raz (1969) 
emphasized some three decades ago, student-created dialogs not only introduce new structures 
and idioms to the language student, but, even more importantly, involve the student emotionally 
and creatively. 

In addition, the notion of “authenticity/’ much discussed in the literature of second and foreign 
languages as well as that from professional meetings (see, for example, Garcia, 1991; Krashen, 
1982; Liontas 1991a, 1991b, 1992; Liontas & Baginski, 1995; Moeller, 1990; Ono & Nyikos, 1992; 
Schulz, 1981), is central to their accounts of past teaching experiences, especially in Lisa’s case. In 
response to the researcher’s question regarding the writing of a French textbook that would 
incorporate idioms, Lisa uses such SLA concepts as naturalness and authenticity of language no less 
than three times in a very succinct response (5 sentences in all). It is worth noting that Lisa builds 
her own mental representations of effective teaching practices to ensure effective idiom learning. 
Her ability to activate her inert KAL and conceptions of SL idiomaticity leads to her willingness 
to question conventional “structured lesson plans” (as she had stated earlier) that she had 
encountered in past teaching situations. In a similar vein, Theresa transfers her declarative 
research knowledge (i.e., general knowledge that can be explicidy stated) to her own teaching 
situation by remarking that what students need most is “linguistic competence rather than more 
vocabulary.” The development of linguistic competence (including idiomatic competence) is well 
supported by research (Arnaud & Savignon, 1997; Canale & Swain, 1980; Cheng, 1985; Cook, 
1993; Ellis, 1985, 1994; Irujo, 1986, 1993; Lafayette, 1988; Liontas, 1997, 1999; Nattinger & 
DeCarrico, 1992). 

Without a doubt, issues of professional development and student idiom learning are closely 
linked together. One might even argue that one informs the other, and that one exists because of 
the other and vice versa. Notwithstanding the inherent link between the two, the following 
comments show that there is no systematic approach with regard to teaching idioms to SL 
learners. If teaching of idioms does take place, it does so sporadically, without clear goals, and 
with questionable results at best. 


From the interview with Teresa, the German Supervisor: 

Interviewer: How often do you meet with your TAs? 

Teresa: Once a week. 

Interviewer: What kinds of topics do you discuss? 

Teresa: It depends on what the TAs feel that they need or if there is anything that has come up 
that needs to be discussed, then that’s what we discuss. There is not a set pattern. 

Interviewer: Have you already had a meeting this week? 

Teresa: No, it’s tomorrow. 


Interviewer: Do you recall what you discussed last week? 
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Teresa: Yes, it was professionalism. 

Interviewer: Has the topic of idioms ever come up in discussions? 

Teresa: Yes, it has. 

Interviewer: How do you go about discussing them? 

Teresa: It depends. All of the TAs have been teaching at least into their second semester, and we 
talked about it for the first time during their first month of teaching. We have some packets that 
have been made up by a professor at BYU [Brigham Young University] that have a lot of helpful 
things for Americans who are teaching German, and one of the sections is on idioms. There is no 
systematic approach to teaching idioms in our program to this point. We usually just go from 
those and it depends on what the TAs want to cover. It is pretty much up to them. There are also 
idioms that are in the books that we use, and there is a comprehensive vocabulary list at the end 
of each chapter: it will have nouns, verbs, and adjectives, but it will also have idioms. All of the 
idioms listed in the vocabulary list will have occurred in the chapter, so the TA has had to explain 
them at some point. 

Interviewer: How do your students respond to idioms? Do they have difficulty grasping their 
meaning? 

Teresa: A lot of them do and a lot of them are just like, “Yeah, whatever.” But, if we keep 
bringing them up, then it helps them, and then they start thinking, “Oh, I can see how that would 
be used here.” In fact, in one class I’m teaching right now, it’s the 202, I’ve already taught the 
majority of the students because this is the fourth semester I’ve taught them. So I know them 
pretty well and we have a lot of jokes and we have a lot of fun. It’s a great class. And so when we 
learn idioms, they bring them up later. That happens all the time. And so they really like that. 


From the interview with Fisa, the French instructor: 

Interviewer: You have indicated in your survey that you are very interested in idioms, and that 
you often try to implement them in your lessons. When you talk to other TAs do they express a 
similar interest in teaching idioms? 

Lisa: I haven’t really addressed this topic with other TAs. I would be very interested in finding 
out what others do. I don’t know if there is really a push for it. We’ve never been trained or even 
given the idea in our orientations to incorporate phrases like idioms and proverbs. 

Interviewer: Do you think TAs should be trained to teach idiomatic expressions and proverbs? 

Lisa: I think the idea should be introduced at early levels because there are idioms that are used 
in everyday language and there are those that are a little longer, that tend to be less well-known. I 
think it is important to incorporate common idioms at an early level. I don’t think as TAs we’re 
aware that incorporating idioms into a lesson is not too much for [students]. For example, you 
could throw up a different idiom on the board everyday and talk about it. You could also 
incorporate it into a dialogue, and when it comes up, you could ask the students to figure it out. I 
think it’s nice to give the students another way to say things. I don’t think it would be a good idea 
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for the Italian and French departments to be so rigid by saying we’re going to teach idioms, so 
you have to learn them. 


From the interview with Theresa, the Italian instructor: 

Interviewer: How many TAs are there in the French and Italian department? 

Theresa: In the Italian there are six TAs. In the French there is something like twenty-five TAs. 
Interviewer: It’s a combined department, right? 

Theresa: We are a combined department, but we have two language directors for both French 
and Italian. 

Interviewer: Has the topic of idioms ever come up in the supervision of TAs? 

Theresa: We don’t really discuss, in detail, what we are teaching. 

Interviewer: Do you think there is a need for language program directors to instruct you on how 
best to help your second language learners develop idiomatic competence? 

Theresa: It could be helpful to mention some way to incorporate [idioms] into our teaching. 
Sure. 

Interviewer: So, a systematic way to teach idioms in the classroom would be helpful? 

Theresa: Yeah, I think so. If it was done right. 

The fact that SL university instructors are offered “no systematic approach to teaching idioms” 
(as Teresa attests) is disturbing. This is not to suggest that language instructors cannot or do not 
teach idioms adequately without being taught by their supervisors how to teach idioms in a 
contextual and pragmatic way. While some language teachers may perhaps view such help as an 
intrusion upon their own ways of teaching second languages and upon their classroom authority, 
others, such as Lisa and Theresa, including the three survey respondents who felt unsure about 
how to proceed methodologically, may indeed desire such guidance. Clearly, a systematic way to 
teach idioms in the SL classroom may be helpful to language instructors, provided, of course, 
that “it was done right.” This assertion by Theresa, however, assumes that the SLA profession 
already knows what the best ways to teach idioms are. While several idiom-teaching proposals 
have already been suggested in the professional SLA literature (Burke, 1998; Cornell, 1999; 
Kabakchy, 1980; Lennon, 1998; May, 1979; Sugano, 1981), nevertheless, few of them are actually 
grounded in research findings with second or foreign language learners that can be replicated 
empirically. Therefore, any claims made need to be taken with caution pending future research. 
In the meantime, as Lisa points out, departments of Second and Foreign Languages do not have 
to become “so rigid” as to mandate from above the teaching of idioms at all. 

This being said, many respondents to the Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey and Semi-Structured 
Post-Survey Interviews participants nevertheless expressed that in order for learners to be considered 
proficient in a second language, they must be capable of understanding and producing idioms 
themselves, as idioms are consistendy used in books, magazines, television, movies, songs, and 
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everyday communicative interactions among native speakers. Moreover, idioms are “very 
interesting [and] fun” as one Bulgarian instructor noted. To deny SL teachers a sound 
methodology for teaching idioms is thus to deny their students access to the most rewarding 
aspect of language study: a fascinating glimpse into the forms of thought unique to a particular 
language community. First- and second-year language textbooks in particular should make 
idiomatic forms of thought accessible. Here is what the three interviewees had to say on the 
subject of how their SL textbooks present idioms: 


From the interview with Teresa, the German Supervisor: 

Interviewer: Are you satisfied with the way the German textbook presents the idioms? 

Teresa: Yes. 

Interviewer: How is that usually done? 

Teresa: It depends. It is usually in some kind of context. Usually in a cultural section, or in the 
video section, or in one of the listening comprehension sections. 

From the interview with Fisa, the French instructor: 

Interviewer: Are you aware if your French textbook uses idioms? 

Lisa: Yes, it does. 

Interviewer: Is it Level 1 or 2? 

Lisa: Level 2.1 would not automatically say that the 101-102 textbook did not. Not as frequently, 
but they are involved somewhat in the dialogue. 


From the interview with Theresa, the Italian instructor: 

Interviewer: How does the book teach the few idioms that it does teach? 

Theresa: It presents them along with the theme. For example, weather and all of the things that 
go with that, like, “It does cold,” rather than, “It is cold.” It just doesn’t talk about them enough! 

How true Theresa’s words ring: “It just doesn’t talk about them enough!” A closer examination 
of popular Spanish, French, German, Italian, and Modern Greek textbooks by this researcher, 
including those used by the interviewees at the time of the interview, revealed that they do not 
treat idioms in natural, meaningful, and pragmatic ways. For the most part, idioms (if they are 
even included) are given merely superficial treatment. In other words, the textbooks in question 
do not include instruction in the strategic use of idioms to express particular states of mind or 
particular observations of a speaker at moments when maximum communicative effect is desired 
with a minimum of language. An appreciation of idioms’ potential utility and a sensitivity to their 
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use in both formal and informal settings are marks of sociolinguistic competence that make fuller 
treatment of idioms in SL textbooks and language curricula absolutely necessary. 

Since SL idioms provide important insights into the customs, humor, and beliefs of a target 
culture, this researcher delved more deeply into interviewees’ notions of idiom use by native 
speakers. 


From the interview with Theresa, the Italian instructor: 

Interviewer: Speaking of idiomatic competence, at the end of the preface in Barron’s German 
Idioms , Strutz [the author] says that you can tell one’s competence by the way one uses, socially or 
culturally, the idioms. Do you agree with that? 

Theresa: Yes. Because you can’t just understand the vocabulary. You need to know how to use it 
in order to communicate. 

Interviewer: There are some university instructors who say that there is no reason to teach 
idioms because you can always use regular vocabulary to express your thoughts. Do you agree 
with their position? 

Theresa: No, because you can express yourself better with idioms. Second of all, natives use 
idioms all the time, and you won’t be able to understand them if you don’t know them. 

Interviewer: So, there is a definite need to teach idioms? 

Theresa: Yes. I think there’s a need. It’s easier to pick them up from communicating with native 
speakers, but I think teaching them will prepare you. 

Interviewer: Speaking of teaching idioms, rumor has it that you and another colleague of yours 
are working on an idiomatic project that involves computers. Would you like to elaborate further 
on this undertaking? 

Theresa: Yes, we are doing a small sample of a software program designed to teach Italian 
idioms and decided to do a thematic approach, such as food. We use images and pictures of the 
literal meaning and then you can see and hear how it is used in context. And then there is a test. 

Interviewer: So, what you are saying is that there are three parts? The presentation, the practice, 
and the test? 

Theresa: We don’t have too much practice. I guess the practice is the listening to the context. 
I’m not sure. 


From the interview with Lisa, the French instructor: 

Interviewer: Barron’s German Idioms says that the use of idioms marks the highest level of a 
competent speaker. Do you agree? 
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Lisa: I think it depends on what they define as idioms. I think if they are talking about elaborate 
phrases, you do have to be quite proficient. 

The responses given above indicate that both university instructors place great value on accurate 
use of idioms and context for the comprehension and interpretation of idioms. The use of 
context for language learning, including the learning of idioms, is well supported by research 
(Ezell & Goldstein, 1992; Goodman, 1996; Levorato & Cacciari, 1992; Omaggio Hadley, 2001; 
Prabhu, 1987). Unfortunately, most empirical research to date has only involved first language 
learners, with studies by Abel (2003), Allen (1995), Bortfeld (2003), Charteris-Black (2002), 
Cieslicka (2002), Cooper (1999), Giora (1997), Irujo (1986, 1993), Liontas (1999, 2001, 2002a, 
2002b, 2002c, 2002d, 2002e, 2003, 2007, 2008, 2009a, 2009b, 2013), Malt and Eiter (2004), 
Sprenger, Levelt, and Kempen (2006), and Vanlacker-Sidtis (2003) being notable exceptions. The 
notion of context (such as through multimedia computer software and artificial intelligence) for 
learning SL idioms requires more research in the years ahead (Liontas, 2009a). (For an account of 
theoretical and methodological approaches to phraseology, see Hallsteinsdottir & Faro, 2006.) 

In the interim, the insights gained from the post-survey interviews, when triangulated with the 
information revealed by the survey, offer some evidence showing that university instructors 
believe that developing SL students’ idiomatic competence in the classroom is an important 
component of learning a second language. The LPD’s and university instructors’ comments 
highlighted in this exploratory qualitative research study indicate what kind of idioms they think 
should be taught in class, plus why and how they should be taught. In the words of Fetterman 
(1989), “The level of understanding increases geometrically as the ethnographer moves up the 
conceptual ladder—mixing and matching patterns and building theory from the ground up” (p. 
92; see also Berg, 1995, pp. 60-61). 

As expected, both ethnographic instruments employed in this exploratory study—the 
Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey and the Post-Survey Semi-Structured Interviews —offered 
comprehensive information about the teaching of idioms and its place in the overall SL 
curriculum. The interview insights offered by the two university instructors and the one LPD 
shed much needed light on their private theories and knowledge bases regarding several matters 
of SL idiomaticity, including the assumptions behind idiom-learning practices, the value of 
learning idioms across the college-level language curriculum, and the instructional approaches 
taken (or envisaged) to analyze students’ idiom acquisition patterns over time. Important 
information such as this did not come from the Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey and would 
probably never have surfaced were the follow-up interviews not conducted. According to 
Merriam (1988), 

An interview is a conversation—but a “conversation with a purpose” (Webb and Webb, 
quoted in Burges, 1982, p. 107). In qualitative case study research, the main purpose of 
an interview is to obtain a special kind of information. The researcher wants to find out 
what is “in and on someone else’s mind.”... Interviewing is necessary when we cannot 
observe behavior, feelings, or how people interpret the world around them.... In short, 
the decision to use interviewing ... should be based on the kind of information needed 
and whether interviewing is the best way to get it. (p. 72) 

What first appeared to be random associations between the issues of teacher preparation/ 
professional development and the implementation of idiom pedagogy eventually led to important 
logical connections between them over the course of these “purposeful conversations.” 
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Conclusions and Pedagogical Implications 

The focus of this exploratory qualitative research study was on how SL university instructors and 
LPDs perceive idioms and how they integrate idioms into the college-level language curriculum. 
One of its aims was to ascertain how idioms are taught in university language courses, how 
textbooks and pedagogical reference materials highlight idioms (if at all), and if LPDs and 
university instructors engage in action research and reflective discourse that help them both 
understand SL idiomaticity and promote idiomatic competence in their students. If knowing how 
to use idioms accurately and appropriately in various sociocultural contexts is what makes 
someone competent in a given language—a view widely endorsed by nearly all participants in this 
study—then SL teachers must introduce them more regularly and systemically to their students. 
Strutz (1996) upholds this notion in his preface to Barron’s German Idioms'. 

In your native language many idioms will seem “old hat” to you. Familiarizing yourself 
with their counterparts in a foreign language will be interesting and rewarding, for no 
one can be said to be really proficient in a language until he or she possesses an 
“idiomatic” command of it. (p. vii) 

Given the dearth of idioms treated in the current first- and second-year language textbooks and 
the lack of systematic approach to teaching idioms to second and foreign language learners, it is 
suggested that SL teachers introduce idioms more regularly and systematically to their students. 
Increased attention to SL idiomaticity is a necessary first step toward creating a community of 
learners where language educators educate themselves through reflective action research, or to 
use Allwright’s (2006) alternative research paradigm here of “Exploratory Practice” so that “the 
teachers and the learners simultaneously develop their own understanding of what they are doing as 
learners and teachers” (p. 15). Unfortunately, none of this study’s participants engaged in any 
kind of systematic action research regarding their teaching practices (including their beliefs and 
assumptions underlying SL idiomaticity) and their students’ learning of idioms. Clearly, action 
research on teachers’ KAL concerning SL idiomaticity is needed to assess the best 
method/approach to use when teaching idioms in the second or foreign language classroom. It is 
likely that greater emphasis on action research would produce an improvement in teaching and 
lead to the development of meaningful pedagogical practices suitable for the promotion of 
idiomatic learning. Coupled with SL learners’ notions of idiomaticity (see Liontas, 2002e), such an 
emphasis could give rise to the reconstruction of a new public theory informed by hands-on 
pedagogical practice and time-tested classroom experience. 

In surn, a well-developed, falsifiable theory of SL idiomaticity (i.e., a theory that identifies the 
cognitive and affective mechanisms responsible for idiom acquisition and affords hypotheses that 
can be disconfirmed) would encourage and enable all language teachers (from kindergarten to 
university) to teach idioms most effectively. Such a theory would also make language teachers 
most knowledgeable about the issues surrounding SL idiomaticity and could help them to 
develop further action-research approaches (or exploratory practices) to idiom instruction. Over 
time, language teachers would be much better equipped to develop and select the classroom 
techniques that work best to promote idiomatic competence. 

It is primarily within this area of concern that LPDs must shoulder the responsibility of making 
available systematic and effective linguistic and cultural training to future SL teachers. Knowing 
how to use idioms in meaningful ways in specific contexts requires first learning how to use 
linguistic knowledge and skills to perform certain idiomatic tasks such as analyzing the skills and 
knowledge bases of individual learners, assessing idiom acquisition patterns over time, and 
analyzing authentic resources for classroom use. LPDs can provide these teachers with the 
background, skills, and awareness that will be useful to teachers as they develop material for 
teaching idioms in second and foreign language classrooms. Such attention would also help 
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teachers come to their own conclusions about important questions arising from the teaching 
situation. 

The appraisal of ideas (both new and old) is a necessary first step toward making them more 
practically effective, operational, and adaptable in their realization in the classroom. Stimulating 
and enhancing teachers’ procedural knowledge (i.e., specific knowledge of how to do something) 
of SL idiomaticity would help language teachers to develop well-formed schemata (i.e., to build 
mental representations of stimulating idiom-teaching activities) to ensure the effective learning of 
idioms. Such training would lead SL teachers to the illumination of new questions and concepts 
arising from their examination of their own teaching practices: illumination that could, in turn, set 
fruitful points of departure for new research into SL idiomaticity. For example, it would be 
interesting to find out if learning idioms indeed varies according to class level (elementary, 
secondary, post-secondary), age and sex (young children, adolescents, adults), setting (naturalistic 
vs. classroom environment), type of instruction (formal instruction vs. informal instruction), 
participant organization (whole class, group work, or individual work), group of learners 
(heterogeneous, homogenous, learning-disabled students, all males, all females), materials used 
(type, length, and source), language modality (listening, speaking, reading, writing), and target 
language being learned (commonly taught foreign languages vs. less-commonly taught languages). 
It would be equally interesting to see how idioms are learned by different homogenous cultural 
groups, and if there are any observable differences between groups over certain periods of time. 
These and other issues need to be raised in the years ahead if language teachers wish to build on 
their knowledge of SL idiomaticity and to transform that knowledge into sound, research-based 
pedagogical practices. 

Finally, LPDs need to talk to their SL teachers about the latter’s private idiosyncratic theories and 
knowledge bases concerning SL idiomaticity over the course of language teacher education 
programs. Over time, such discussions, followed by concise idiom-practice tasks, will help 
teachers to reorganize and reconstruct their knowledge and conceptions of SL idiomaticity. Only 
by subjecting assumptions and practices to critical scrutiny can well-founded pedagogical 
practices for learning idioms be developed. In so doing, we may find ourselves wondering 
whether or not “the set of possible meanings of any given word is the set of possible feelings, 
images, ideas, concepts, thoughts, and inferences that a person might produce when that word is 
heard and processed [idiomatically]” (my insertion), as Glucksberg and Danks (1975, p. 50) 
would have us believe. Notwithstanding the validity of this claim, educating educators about SL 
idiomaticity through action research can only strengthen the development of idiom theory and 
pedagogy over time. 
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Appendix A: Foreign/Second Language Idioms Survey 
Dear Colleague! 

The aim of this survey is to find out mow than we know now regarding the extent to which instructors of foreign 
languages and ESL use idioms in their teaching and how idioms are learned in a classroom setting. Please be 
assured that you will remain anonymous and that any information provided in this survey will be used for data 
collection purposes only. I ask only that you take the time and answer the following questions based on your best 
judgment and language teaching experience thus far. I’ll be happy to provide you with a copy of the findings which you 
may find usful in yourfuture teachings. Please be advised that your information may or may not be used in this study 
and'/ o r related future, publications. 

Check here if you would like, a copy ofthe results ofthis survey. Thankyou fioryour time and assistance in this matter. 

I. Personal Information (to be kept confidential) 

Your name:_ (optional) 

1. Are you ... 

a. male b. female 

2. Your age is ... 

a. 20 to 25 years of age b. 25 to 30 years of age c. 30 to 40 years of age 

d. 40 years and above 

3 . What language (s) are you currendy teaching? 

a. German b. Spanish c. French d. Italian e. English/ESL f. Other 

(please specify!) 

4 . How long have you be teaching the language(s) indicated above? 

Number of years:_ 

II. Idiom Evaluation 

5. Idioms have been defined by researchers as formulaic speech, holophrases, 

prefabricated routines and patterns, lexical phrases, formulas, collocations and stock 
phrases, memorized sentences and lexicalized stems, and the like. How would you 
define idioms and why? 


6. Do you think it is important to teach idioms? Why or why not? 


7 . On a scale of 1 to 5 (with 1 being the least important and 5 the most important), how 
would you rate the importance of students acquiring idioms in the second language 
classroom? Please explain your rating. 

5 4 3 2 1 because. 

8. Based on your pedagogical orientation and teaching experience, what kind of 
idioms would you say should be taught and why? 
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9. What do you think the role of the teacher should be with regard to idioms and why? 


10. What do you think the role of the student should be with regard to idioms and why? 

11. If it was your job to teach a unit on idioms, what approach, techniques, and 
materials would you use to help your students and why? 


12. How would you help your students “crack” the deep meaning of an opaque idiom 
and why? 


III. Post-Survey Interviews and Classroom Observation 

13. Would you be willing to be interviewed at your convenience? 

Yes_No_ 

14. Would you be willing to be observed in class at your convenience? 

Yes_No_ 

Other (please specify topics!) 

Notes and Additions: If you feel that this survey failed to discuss certain issues of importance to your teaching 
experience, please take a moment to raise your concerns. As always, your comments are very much appreciated! 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND YOUR INPUT! 











